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to their destruction; its guns had formerly belonged to the English navy. Before it issued from the river Mersey, the American Foreign Secretary Adams demanded its detention by the British Government; so sound an English lawyer as Sir Robert Collier supported the demand. John Bright raised the question in the House of Commons. Palmerston, who in 1858 had brought in the Conspiracy to Murder Bill to propitiate Napoleon, and had been turned out upon it, now haughtily said it was not the English habit to alter laws to please a foreigner. Meanwhile, the British equipment of Confederate warships and rams went on so briskly, and for the Northern cause so disastrously, that in one of his many protests to Russell, Adanis remarked, " it would be superfluous to point out that this is war." The request of the Washington Foreign Office was, however, not for an embargo on all the Confederate vessels now being prepared in the Liverpool dockyards, but for their detention till the law of neutrality professed by England could be exactly defined. During the years through which this diplomatic discussion continued, there were introduced into it other subjects, such as Confederate raids from Canada into the States, and Fenian raids from the States into Canada. In the course of 1862, Russell declared the correspondence at an end; he also point-blank refused any responsibility for whatever destruction Confederate cruisers, wherever built, had wrought on Federal shipping. In 1866, the Foreign Office passed to Lord Stanley. He proposed to the Washington diplomatists a general arbitration treaty on the whole subject. Such a convention was actually signed by Stanley's successor, Clarendon, and Reverdy
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